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SEX DIFFERENCES IN BODY PERCEPTION’ 


SEYMOUR FISHER 
Upstate Medical Center, State University of New York, Syracuse 


A series of studies was undertaken to ascertain whether there are sex differ- 
ences in body concept and body perception which go beyond the usual 
phallic-nonphallic distinction. The following parameters were investigated: 
(a) ability to tolerate aniseikonically induced distortions in the appearance 
of one’s legs, (b) definiteness of one’s body image boundaries, (c) the organi- 
zation of body awareness, (d) accuracy of perception of alterations in the sex 
of one’s appearance, and (e) mode of response to lens-induced alterations in 
the vertical and horizontal axes of one’s mirror image. Multiple samples of 
college students were used as Ss. The results demonstrated that there are a 
number of significant sex differences in body image. There was also con- 
verging evidence that women may have a more clearly articulated and stable 
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body concept than men. 


[LID== the obvious anatomical dis- 
tinctions between the sexes, it has 
not been a simple matter to demonstrate 
that they differ fundamentally in the or- 
ganization of the body scheme. That is, 
aside from the fact that the male and fe- 
male have unlike body experiences related 
to their anatomical and body function 
differences we do not have empirical evi- 
dence that their body concepts are distin- 
guished in a more generalized psychological 
sense. There have been various psycho- 
analytic speculations concerning this mat- 
ter. Freud (1938, 1959), for example, sug- 
gested that the male with his externally 
exposed genitals is particularly likely to 
experience castration anxiety; and he 
assigned considerable importance to this 
fact in his explanation of how the Oedipus 
complex is resolved. Similarly, Freud un- 
derscored the fact that the female lacks an 
externally projecting genital and that the 
vagina, because it is literally a break in the 
body wall, lends itself to fantasies that a 
previously projecting genital has been re- 
moved. He theorized that this sense of 
loss may take the form of penis envy and 
compensatory attempts to behave in a 
phallic fashion. Eriksen (1951) reported 
that when male and female adolescents 


1This study was partially supported by United 
States Public Health Service Grant M05761. 


were asked to construct scenes with play 
materials, the males tended to fashion up- 
right, phallic structures and the females to 
depict configurations which are open and 
easy to enter. He proposed that these dif- 
ferences were actually symbolic expressions 
of the genital differentiation between the 
sexes and their contrasting modes of experi- 
encing their bodies. Franck and Rosen 
(1949) found, in the same vein, that when 
males and females were asked to complete 
a series of vague line drawings, the males 
were typified by completions with project- 
ing phallic qualities. This was interpreted, 
at least partially, as an expression of 
sex differences in body feeling. 

All of the speculations and reports cited 
above share the generalization that the 
male and female are distinguished by body 
attitudes which are specifically a function 
of the phallic-nonphallic factor. However, 
there have also been other lines of inquiry 
about sex differences in body attitude 
which should be enumerated. Katcher and 
Levin (1955) reported that when boys and 
girls were asked to construct a series of 
human forms representing self, mother, and 
father by means of schematic body parts 
differing in size, the girls seem to have an 
earlier realistic appreciation than boys of 
the smallness of their own bodies in rela- 
tion to those of adults. It was speculated 
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that since body smallness is a characteristic 
associated with femininity in our culture, 
this difference might indicate that girls 
learn more quickly than boys to assign 
sexual characteristics to their bodies. Some- 
what relatedly, Jourard and Secord (1955) 
observed that adult women differ from men 
in preferring their body proportions to be 
small rather than: large. Finally several 
studies should be mentioned which suggest 
that women may generally have greater 
awareness of their bodies than do men. 
Secord (1953) and also Weinberg (1960) 
reported that when associations to homo- 
nyms with body and nonbody meanings 
were obtained, women gave more body 
oriented responses than did men. Van 
Lennep (1957) has similarly noted that in 
Thematic-Apperception-Test—type stories 
females exceed males in number of refer- 
ences to body sensations and feelings. 

One can see that the body scheme differ- 
entiation between males and females may 
not be entirely (or perhaps even primarily) 
a function of the phallic-nonphallic dimen- 
sion. Indeed, it is probable that it does in- 
volve more generalized variables like feel- 
ings about body size and overall awareness 
of one’s body. 

The present project was concerned with 
uncovering the extent of sex differences in 
body image that do not have direct phallic- 
nonphallic connotations. It was the objec- 
tive to explore such differences from several 
perspectives not primarily derived from 
the simple fact of unlike anatomy and 
body function, but rather related to con- 
trasts between the male and the female in 
their style of life and role in the culture. 
While the studies to be described are di- 
verse, they are unified by the intent to as- 
certain promising dimensions of sex dif- 
ferences in body concept. To demonstrate 
meaningful sex differences in body percep- 
tion 1s a necessary preliminary to more 
systematic ventures in this area. The spe- 
cific body image dimensions chosen for 
consideration were those for which there 
were already initial data suggestive of sex 
differences. 

An important secondary goal of the 
project was to examine critically assump- 


tions which have been made that women are 
less satisfied with their bodies than men 
and also less able to arrive at an articu- 
lated, realistic body concept. These as- 
sumptions have been fostered not only by 
stereotypes concerning male superiority, 
but also the extensive theorizing of Freud 
and other psychoanalysts who have em- 
phasized that the female is severely handi- 
capped in forming an adequate body con- 
cept by the inferiority feelings related to 
her lack of a penis. 


Stupy 1 


Aniseikonic Perception of One’s Legs 


This first study was partially suggested 
by the work of Wittreich and Grace (1955). 
They compared male and female subjects 
of varying ages with respect to the changes 
they reported in their own appearance 
while observing their mirror images through 
aniseikonic lenses.? Their data indicated a 
trend for girls to report, among other 
things, fewer changes in their legs and feet 
than was true for boys. It has been shown 
in several studies that perceptual targets 
which arouse anxiety or disturbance in an 
individual are those which he is least 
likely to see as changed when viewing 
them through aniseikonic lenses. Percep- 
tion of change in the appearance of an 
aniseikonically viewed stimulus seems to be 
facilitated if that stimulus is experienced 
as nonthreatening (Wittreich & Radcliffe, 
1955). With this perspective, Wittreich 
and Grace (1955) explained the sex differ- 
ences they observed in frequency of 
aniseikonic change in one’s own body parts 
as a function of differential anxiety about 
such parts. In discussing their data, they 
particularly focused upon the relative in- 
frequency with which girls perceived 
changes in their legs as compared to 
boys and theorized that this was due to the 
difference in meaning attached to their 
legs. As they conceptualized it, the boy 
experiences his legs primarily as a means 


*It should be indicated that aniseikonic lenses 
result in the image of an object which is formed 
in one eye differing in size and shape from the 
image of the same object formed in the other eye. 
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of locomotion and is frequently able to test 
out their effectiveness in this respect. 
Therefore, he has no special anxiety or un- 
certainty about them. However, they note 
that for the girl her legs are not only a 
means of locomotion but also important ob- 
jects of display that evoke reactions from 
others which affect her judgment of 
whether she is attractive. Presumably, 
then, she would be somewhat dependent 
upon the opinions of others for arriving at 
an evaluation of her legs. In that sense, 
her perception of her legs would be marked 
by relative uncertainty and anxiety. This 
explanation was quite speculatively offered 
by Wittreich and Grace to illustrate the 
sort of variable that might cause a specific 
body area to be resistive to perceptual al- 
teration. What is of special pertinence to 
the present study is their observation that 
females are more resistive then males to 
seeing changes in their legs. Subsequent to 
this work two papers appeared which fur- 
ther suggested that males and females dif- 
fer in their attitudes toward their legs. 
Bennett (1960) reported that when subjects 
were asked to list any 10 body parts, men 
more often mentioned the leg region (in 
terms of reference to the knee) than did 
women. Calden, Lundy, and Schlafer 
(1959) noted that when male and female 
college students rated their degree of satis- 
faction with various parts of their bodies, 
the women were significantly more critical 
of their legs and the lower sectors of their 
bodies than were the men. When the 
Wittreich and Grace; Bennett; and Calden, 
Lundy, and Schlafer studies are considered 
together they imply that men are less dis- 
satisfied with their legs than women and 
also more freely aware of them and better 
able to tolerate their perceptual alteration. 
With this perspective, it seemed promis- 
ing to theorize that males and females do 
differ fundamentally in the way they ex- 
perience their legs. However, the Wittreich 
and Grace view that this difference in 
attitude is due to the girl’s special depend- 
ence upon the reactions of others for 
arriving at an evaluation of her own legs 
did not seem to be a sufficient explanation. 
Thus, one could argue that the boy too is 


dependent upon the responses of others in 
arriving at attitudes toward his legs. This 
dependence would not be so much in terms 
of reactions to the appearance of his legs as 
with reference to the degree of agility and 
skill he shows when performing in games or 
other athletic-type activities. The boy 
does not abstractly know that he is skillful 
in movement. He needs the positive response 
of others to establish that such is true. 
What will be suggested here is that the 
difference between the sexes in attitudes 
toward one’s legs is an expression of con- 
trasting attitudes toward mobility and 
movement in space. The role of the female 
is typically defined as less mobile and 
more ‘‘stay put” than is the role of the male. 
The male is encouraged to learn to move 
his body aggressively and to venture forth 
without anxiety. Contrastingly, it is the 
custom to be more protective of the female 
as she moves out from the family circle. 
She is given the feeling that it is less ac- 
ceptable and more dangerous for a woman 
to move about freely ‘out there” than it is 
for a man. Talcott Parsons (Parsons & 
Bales, 1955) and others have described in 
detail the division of labor between the 
sexes, such that the female’s prime duties 
are within the family group and the male’s 
involve making contact for the family with 
outside agents and institutions. In short, 
socialization experiences and expectations 
make the female feel insecure about the 
type of mobility and movement which are 
equated with leg activity; whereas the 
male is encouraged to regard such mobility 
as a normal part of his life. It is this fact 
which will be tentatively singled out as 
most important in accounting for sex dif- 
ferences in leg attitudes which have been 
observed. 

The primary purpose of the present study 
was to attempt to replicate with adult sub- 
jects the sex differences in aniseikonic 
perception of the legs which Wittreich and 
Grace reported for children. Such a replica- 
tion would solidly establish that a basic 
sex difference in leg perception exists not 
only in children but also in adults. 

A second prime objective was set which 
was dependent upon the results obtained 
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with the aniseikonic procedure. It was 
reasoned that if it could be shown that 
women do, indeed, feel more insecure than 
men about using their legs in an active 
motoric fashion it should be possible to 
demonstrate that their legs are less physio- 
logically activated than are those of men. 
This proposition is a logical derivative of 
previous work in which it has been demon- 
strated that specific attitudes toward given 
body areas may be accompanied by par- 
ticular levels of physiological activation of 
those areas. Such correlates have been 
shown for exterior versus interior, right 
versus left, and front versus back body 
sectors (Davis, 1960; Fisher, 1958, 1961b, 
1963; Fisher & Cleveland, 1958; Shipman, 
Oken, Grinker, Goldstein, & Heath, in 
press). 


Procedure 


Aniseikonic judgments were obtained by asking 
each subject to stand 48 inches from a full-length 
mirror and to examine his image while wearing a 
set of aniseikonic lenses (right eye 4% meridional 
afocal, X 135°; left eye 4% meridional afocal, X 
45°). He was simply told to note any changes in 
his appearance that might be produced by the 


lenses. After he had had 5 minutes to observe 
himself he was told, 
I will read you a list of body areas. As I men- 
tion each one, tell me if it was changed in any 
way by the glasses. 
The following list of body areas was then read to 
the subject: face, shoulders, chest, arms, hips, legs. 


Subjects 


Two separate samples were evaluated. One 
consisted of 80 subjects (30 men, 50 women); and 
the other of 63 subjects (30 men, 33 women). They 
were all college students recruited by payment of 
a fee. The median age in both groups was 21. 


Results 


Sample 1. As shown in Table 1, the male 
and female subjects in Sample 1 are differ- 
entiated in the same fashion as the boys 
and girls in the Wittreich and Grace sam- 
ple. There is a significant trend for the 
men to exceed the women in perceiving 
aniseikonically induced changes in their 
legs (x? = 4.8, p < .02, one-tailed test). 
None of the sex differences for the other 
body parts are significant, although there 
is a borderline tendency for women to per- 
ceive more changes in the face (x? = 3.5, 
p < .10, two-tailed test) and in the chest 


TABLE 1 


ANISEIKONIC CHANGES IN Bopy APPEARANCE REPORTED BY MEN AND WOMEN 
IN Two SAMPLES 








Sample 1 Sample 2 
Body part Change® 
Male Female x? Male Female x? 
Face Yes 14 34 3.5 14 25 5.4b* 
No 16 16 16 8 
Shoulders Yes 14 18 18 14 Le 
No 16 32 12 19 
Chest Yes 12 30 oe 14 15 
No 18 20 16 18 
Arms Yes 13 23 20 21 
No 17 27 10 12 
Hips Yes 14 20 18 16 
No 16 30 12 17 
Legs Yes 23 26 4.30 25 17 Tat 
No ia 24 5 16 





4’ Yes = change seen; No = change not seen. 
b Two-tailed test. 

° One-tailed test. 

¥p < 02% 

Fp nl, 
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(x? = 3.1, p < .10, two-tailed test) than 
the men. No differences of consequence 
are present for shoulders, arms, or hips. 

Sample 2. The results for Sample 2 even 
more forcefully indicate that men perceive 
aniseikonic changes in the leg area with 
greater frequency than do women. Table 1 
indicates that the difference is significant 
at the .01 level. It is parenthetically inter- 
esting that the trend noted in Sample 1 for 
women to exceed men in frequency of per- 
ceived change in the face is clearly supported 
(x? = 5.4, p = .02, two-tailed test). None 
of the other body sectors were differen- 
tiated in more than a chance fashion for 
the two sexes. 


Discussion of Results 


The data demonstrate with clarity that 
men are more receptive than women to the 
perception of aniseikonic induced percep- 
tual changes in the leg area. It is also note- 
worthy that the men did not exceed the 
women in aniseikonic change for any other 
body region. When one considers that a 
difference in leg perception was also found 
by Wittreich and Grace to hold true for 
children, there can be no question regarding 
the generality of this phenomenon. It would 
appear that there is a basic difference be- 
tween the male and female in our culture 
in their ability to experience perceptual 
change in the legs, and it extends into the 
early years. In terms of the available re- 
search regarding the factors underlying 
aniseikonic change this strongly suggests 
that the female finds her legs as perceptual 
targets to be a source of anxiety. She is 
not sufficiently secure about them to take 
a chance on their visual transformation. It 
has already been conjectured that her anx- 
iety stems from the fact that she has 
learned that mobility and movement in 
space, which are closely associated with the 
legs, are unsafe for a female. In that sense 
her anxiety would be a reflection of the 
limitations conventionally placed upon the 
female role. 

It was of interest that the only other con- 
sistent aniseikonic difference which could 
be detected in both samples was a trend 
for women to perceive alterations in the 


face region more readily than did the men. 
Parenthetically, one cannot but be struck 
with the fact that this difference which por- 
trays the women as most receptive to the 
perceptual alteration, involves a_ sector 
which is at the extreme opposite end of the 
body from the legs. In any case, if one con- 
siders that the face is the area most con- 
sistently used to register expressive emo- 
tion, this finding is congruent with 
Parsons’ (Parsons & Bales, 1955) state- 
ment that women are more specialized as 
expressive rather than instrumental agents 
in intimate situations (e.g., within the 
family) than are men. Can it be that the 
woman is more skilled in the use of her 
face for expressive communication and 
therefore more confident and less anxious 
or defensive about its functioning? 

The data with regard to the legs was 
sufficiently promising to encourage an in- 
vestigation of whether there are sex differ- 
ences in degree of activation of the leg 
region. It is this matter which is explored 
in the next project to be described. 


Stupy 2 


Skin Resistance Reactivity Ratios 


As previously indicated, there are find- 
ings in the literature which suggest that 
attitudes toward specific body areas may 
have their physiological correlates. For 
example, it has been shown in a series of 
studies that the more definite and clearly 
articulated an individual’s body image 
boundaries the greater is his tendency to 
show high reactivity in the boundary re- 
gions of the body (viz., skin and muscle) 
and low reactivity in interior sectors, e.g., 
heart (Davis, 1960; Fisher, 1963; Fisher 
& Cleveland, 1958; Shipman et al., in 
press). Relatedly, ratios of skin resistance 
between certain body areas have proven to 
be related to differential values assigned to 
these areas. A typical pattern has been to 
find that a body sector given relatively 
lower prominence than another in the body 
scheme is also characterized by relatively 
lower skin activation. Thus, it has been 
demonstrated that the perception of one’s 
head as small in relation to one’s body is 
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correlated with a high skin resistance level 
on the head (i.e., low activation) as com- 
pared to the body. Differences in size as- 
cribed to the back versus front and upper 
versus lower areas of one’s body have been 
analogously correlated with skin resistance 
differentials (Fisher, 1958, 1961a, 1961b). 

It was this background of work which 
suggested that if men and women differ in 
the apparent role they assign to their legs 
in the body scheme, there should also be a 
corresponding physiological activation dif- 
ference. It was reasoned that the female 
is anxious about the mobility functions of 
her legs and conflicted about how to inte- 
grate them into her body scheme. As sym- 
bols of a potentially dangerous kind of ac- 
tivity, she is inclined to minimize their 
significance in comparison to other body 
areas. If this be so, it would follow that 
the degree of activation of the woman’s 
legs should be less in relation to her other 
body regions than is true for men. It was 
therefore predicted that the ratio of leg 
skin resistance to that of an upper nonleg 
area should demonstrate lower leg activa- 
tion for the female than the male. Also, 
since Wittreich and Grace had found 
aniseikonic leg perception differences in 
children, it was anticipated that the same 
activation sex difference would be observed 
in children. 


Procedure 


Skin resistance was used as the index of relative 
physiological reactivity of upper body site in 
relation to lower body site. It was measured by 
means of a Brush direct-writing oscillograph. 
There was a constant current supply of 20 milli- 
amperes and a direct current amplifier for measur- 


ing the voltage across subject. Calibration of the 
record was made directly in ohms. Separate 
balanced systems were utilized for the upper and 
the lower site measures. The area of recording from 
the sites was equalized by means of pieces of tape 
punched with two holes, each of %-inch diameter. 

The period of recording was based on the time 
required for both sites to stabilize to a point of no 
change for a 15-second period. A minimum of 30 
seconds of recording was taken in any case. The 
median length of recording was 204 seconds. The 
upper site recording was taken from the dorsal 
surface of the middle joint of the middle finger 
of the left hand. A lower site recording was taken 
from a point ¥% inch anterior to the ankle. The 
choice of the site was quite arbitrary and was based 
mainly on the ease with which electrodes could be 
applied. A final reactivity value was tabulated for 
each subject that was equal to the ratio of the 
hand resistance level to the lower site resistance 
level (hand resistance:ankle resistance) at the time 
of stabilization. The test-retest reliability of this 
procedure has been shown elsewhere to be adequate 
(Fisher, 1961a). 


Subjects 


The subjects consisted of 275 college students 
(120 male, 155 female). Their median age was 20. 
They were recruited by payment of a fee. 

Included in the study were 2380 children (117 
boys, 113 girls). Their age range was 7-17, and 
they were recruited by payment of a fee. 


Results 


The median skin resistance ratio in the 
adult male group was 1/44 (range 
2/1-1/20) and in the female group it was 
1/5.5 (range 2/1-1/60). When the scores 
were trichotomized into as nearly equal 
thirds as possible, a chi-square analysis 
indicated that the females had a signifi- 
cantly higher hand to ankle ratio than the 
males (x? = 7.7, df = 2, p < .02, one-tailed 
test). That is, the women manifested, as 
predicted, a relatively lower degree of skin 


TABLE 2 


Cur-SQuARE ANALYSIS OF ADULT SEX DIFFERENCES IN Ratio oF HanpD 
To ANKLE SKIN RESISTANCE 








Hand-leg ratio 








Sex 
High Medium Low 
als en 
(8.1 or higher) (3.4-8.0) (3.3 or less) 
Men 25 49 47 
Women 54 58 43 





Note.—x? = 7.7, df = 2, p < .02, one-tailed test. 



































Sex DurrerENces In Bopy Perception a 
TABLE 3 
MeEpIANs AND RancEs or Hanp To ANKLE SKIN Resistance Ratios 1n Boys AND 
GIRLS IN AGE RANGE 7-17 
Age 
7-8 9-10 11-12 13-14 15-17 

M F M F M F M F M F 

Qe=F i= CVG iss GY & WES Ci = Sie 

36), . 19) Da) ae 25) 20veE 21) Diy D9) ay 26) 
Wiedian ee Lene te ee ole oe atin Mees 

10 8.1 5.1 eal el 4.1 Za 4.1 Bail vel 
Range 2 4 ae el Veh mh A a dl Deal or: of 2a) 

1) lt 12022 1-19 1-18 1-15 1-19 1-13 1-20 

Note.—M = male; F = female. 

activation in the leg area (in relation to TABLE 4 


the hand) than did the men. 

The medians and ranges for the children 
are depicted in Table 3. Because of the 
limited number of subjects at each level, 
the data have been analyzed by combining 
adjoining age groups (viz., 7-8, 9-10, 11-12, 
13-14, 15-17). Table 4 indicates that in the 
7-8 range significant sex differences do not 
appear. However, beginning in the 9-10 
group the girls have, as predicted, a rela- 
tively lower level of leg skin activation 
than the boys (,? = 4.6, p < .02, one-tailed 
test). This difference was not evident in the 
11-12 or 13-14 groups, but reappeared sig- 
nificantly in the 15-17 category (y? = 3.2, 
p < .05, one-tailed test). It is parentheti- 
cally interesting that children in the 7-8 
age group have significantly less leg acti- 
vation than do children 9-17 or adults. 


Discussion of Results 


The skin resistance data fully sup- 
ported the hypothesis in the adult group, 
but only in a borderline fashion in the 
child subjects. Only at ages 9-10 and 15-17 
could sex differences in ratio of hand-ankle 
skin resistance be detected. There is no 
ready explanation as to why significant 
differences should appear at these points, 
but not in the 7-8, 11-12, and 13-14 groups. 
Of course, the 15-17 group is closest to 
the adult range, and one is left with the 


impression that the skin resistance ratio 


difference is more characteristic of the 
adult than the child. However, the fact 


CuI-SquaRE ANALYSIS OF SEX DIFFERENCES IN 
Ratio or Hanp To ANKLE SKIN RESISTANCE 
IN AGE RANGE 7-17 











Ages Boys Girls” x? 
7-8 
H 13 8 
L 13 11 
9-10 
H 9 leh ak* 
L 15 8 +2 
11-12 
H 11 10 
L 11 11 
13-14 
H 9 10 
L 12 12 
15-17 
H 7 14 is 
U 17 12 one 





Note.—H = above median; L = at median or below. 
® One-tailed tests used. 

* 7p < 105. 
xt 02: 


that a difference also appeared as early as 
age 9 cannot be dismissed. Perhaps there is 
an early sex difference which is for a period 
obliterated by other developmental events 
and then later re-emerges. 

The overall results from the aniseikonic 
lens procedure and the skin resistance 
measures point to a fundamental sex dif- 
ference in the manner in which the legs are 
integrated into the body scheme. In turn, 
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this difference has been speculatively 
linked with attitudes toward mobility and 
movement in space. It is striking that a 
sex difference in leg skin resistance levels 
was predicted from the aniseikonic data, 
and that the prediction was generally con- 
firmed. This adds weight to the view pre- 
sented in detail elsewhere (Fisher & Cleve- 
land, 1958) that body attitudes may play 
an important role in the degree of physio- 
logical activation of various body sectors. 


Stupy 3 


Body Boundary Differentials 


This third study deals with sex differ- 
ences relating to the individual’s percep- 
tion of his body boundaries. It has become 
apparent from a number of sources (Fisher 
& Cleveland, 1958; Schilder, 1935; 
Wapner, Werner, & Comalli, 1958) that 
persons differ in their experiencing of the 
boundary regions of their bodies. Some 
perceive these regions as definite, well 
articulated, and clearly separating them 
from their environs; whereas for others 
they are vaguely defined and represent 
only a hazy contour. In the ordinary 
course of events the existence of a body 
image boundary is not obvious for most 
persons seem to know well enough where 
they end and the outer world begins. How- 
ever, there are pathological states in which 
loss of boundary occurs, and some of its 
functions then become apparent. Thus, 
brain pathology may so disrupt an indi- 
vidual’s boundary awareness that when he 
is asked with his eyes closed to indicate a 
spot on his skin where he has been touched 
he points to a locus in space outside of his 
body. Wapner et al. (1958) have shown 
that the more articulated the boundaries of 
a region of an individual’s body the smaller 
does its size appear to him; and further 
they have observed that when the boundary 
is disrupted by ingestion of LSD there is 
a sense of increased (“spread out’) body 
size. Reitman and Cleveland (1964) 
have reported that when sensory isolation 
decreases input into the boundaries they 
become less articulated, with accompany- 
ing changes in the touch threshold of the 


skin. It has been suggested too (Fisher, 
1962) that loss of boundaries underlies the 
schizophrenic’s tendency to confuse his 
own thought processes with outer reality, as 
typified in the hallucination. He apparently 
confuses “inner” and “outer.” 

Fisher and Cleveland (1958) have de- 
vised empirical indexes which are descrip- 
tive of the clarity or definiteness of the 
individual’s body image boundary. One of 
the indexes is referred to as the Barrier 
score. It is based upon a count of the num- 
ber of responses to an ink-blot series in 
which special protective, containing, or 
decorative functions are assigned to the 
periphery of the percept. Some examples of 
Barrier responses follows: cave with rocky 
walls, woman in a fancy costume, vase, 
sheepskin coat, turtle with a shell. It has 
been shown that the Barrier index can be 
scored with high objectivity; that it has 
adequate test-retest reliability; and that 
it is meaningfully linked with reported 
patterns of body sensation from boundary 
and nonboundary regions of the body 
(Fisher, 1963). 

A second boundary index devised by 
Fisher and Cleveland is called the Penetra- 
tion score. It is based upon a count of all 
responses to an ink blot series in which the 
boundary of the percept is somehow open, 
bypassed, breached, or destroyed. Some 
examples of penetration responses follow: 
X ray of body, bleeding wound, vagina, 
bullet entering flesh, crushed bug. It has 
been shown that such responses can be 
scored with high objectivity (Fisher, 1963). 

Many studies have been reported which 
indicate that the Barrier and Penetration 
scores are predictive of important personal- 
ity, physiological, and social behavioral 
patterns. These studies have been reviewed 
in detail elsewhere (Fisher, 1963). They 
demonstrate that the more definite an 
individual’s boundaries the more likely he 
is to perceive himself as possessing clear- 
cut identity and to have a concept of his 
body as a well-differentiated sector of 
space equated with self. 

In earlier studies involving the boundary 
scores it had not been evident that adult 
sex differences existed (Fisher & Cleveland, 
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1958). The only previously described sex 
differences involved children. It was noted 
that in the age range 5-7 years boys had 
significantly lower Barrier scores than girls. 
While in the age range 10-13, girls proved 
to have lower Barrier scores than boys. 
The difference observed at the 5-7 level 
was interpreted as paralleling other find- 
ings which pinpoint this period as one in 
which boys are unusually conflicted about 
their relationships with father and sensi- 
tive to the possibility that he might attack 
them. Thus, the lowered Barrier score was 
viewed as reflecting expectation of body 
damage. 

There was no obvious explanation for 
the sex difference in Barrier scores which 
was observed for the 10-13 age group, ex- 
cept for the possibility that more girls than 
boys would in the 10-13 range be already 
fully involved in the conflicts and diffi- 
culties of adolescence. That is, because girls 
mature faster than boys, it was considered 
that a higher percentage of them in the 
10-13 age class would be coming intensely 
to grips with adolescent body and role 
changes and therefore experience an unusual 
degree of body-focused anxiety (Fisher & 
Cleveland, 1958). 

Although it had been accepted on the 
basis of earlier studies that there were no 
adult sex differences in boundary definite- 
ness, hints began to accumulate that small 
but consistent differences might be present 
when careful controls were imposed to ob- 
tain an equal number of responses from 
men and women with similar educational 
and socioeconomic backgrounds. It was the 
intent of the present study to examine this 
possibility in a large sample. 


Procedure 


All Barrier and Penetration scores were based 
on responses to the Rorschach ink blots which 
were shown on a screen to subjects in small groups. 
Response total was controlled by asking that a 
fixed number of percepts be given to each blot. 
Three responses were requested for each of cards 
J, Il, Il, VII, and X and two for each of the 
other five cards in the series. 

Not only were Barrier and Penetration scores 
computed, but also an overall index of boundary 
definiteness which is equal to number of Barrier 
minus number of Penetration responses. This index 


TABLE 5 


Cui-SquarE ANALYSIS OF SEX DIFFERENCES IN 
BounpDARY SCORES 














Sample 
Boundary aa 3 
score M Wo- x 
en 
men 
Barrier 
H 135 184 
L 139 106 11.53% 
Penetration 
H 154 118 
L 120 172 13.6% 
Barrier minus 
Penetration 
H 110 182 
L 164 108 28.9* 


Note.—H = above median; L = at median or below. 
® Two-tailed test. 
*9 < .001; 


has shown itself to be a meaningful measure of 
boundary definiteness in several studies (eg., 
Cassell & Fisher, 1963; Conquest, 1963). 


Subjects 


A large sample consisting of 564 subjects was 
assembled (274 men and 290 women). The subjects 
were all college students recruited either by pay- 
ment of a fee or as part of a required testing 
program. The median age in both sex groups was 
21. 


Results 


The median Barrier, Penetration, and 
Barrier minus Penetration scores in the 
male group were, respectively, 6 (range 
0-16), 3 (range 0-12), and 2 (range from 
—5 to 13). The respective medians in the 
female group were 7 (range 1-18), 2 
(range 0-12), and 4 (range from —5 to 13). 

As shown in Table 5 there is a highly 
significant trend for males to have lower 
Barrier scores than females (p <_ .001 
level). The men also proved to have higher 
Penetration scores (p < .001 level) and 
lower Barrier minus Penetration scores 
(p < .001 level) than the women. Thus, in 
terms of all three indexes women are 
portrayed as having more definite bound- 
aries than men. 


Discussion 


It is not a simple matter to account for 
the greater degree of boundary definiteness 
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displayed by the females. This represents 
a contradiction of stereotypes which por- 
tray the male as superior to the female 
with regard to such variables as self-defini- 
tion, clarity of body concept, and body 
security. A view emphasizing male superi- 
ority in this respect was especially fostered 
by Witkin, Lewis, Hertzman, Machover, 
Meissner, and Wapner (1954) who found 
that men were better able than women to 
utilize body cues in making spatial judg- 
ments, and who therefore concluded that 
men have a more secure and effective 
body concept. Actually, when one examines 
Witkin’s work, it becomes apparent that 
his conclusions regarding body concept 
differences between the sexes are tangential 
deductions from the fact that women per- 
formed more poorly than men in using 
kinesthetic cues to make spatial judgments 
when they also have the choice of using 
visual cues for the same purpose. The fact 
which is usually overlooked is that when 
women were placed in situations in which 
they were forced to rely on their own 
kinesthetic resources, they proved to be 
just as accurate in their spatial judgments 
as men. It is not accurate to interpret 
Witkin’s work as demonstrating that 
women cannot utilize body cues as effi- 
ciently as men. Interestingly, one may 
note further that when he analyzed sex 
differences in body concept as defined by 
figure drawing indexes he was unable to 
detect any superiority for the male. 

Indeed, other studies have provided in- 
formation which suggests not only that the 
female devotes more attention to her body 
than the male, but also that she more 
quickly arrives at an articulated and 
realistic concept of it. As already indicated, 
Katcher and Levin (1955) observed that 
girls arrive at a realistic concept of their 
body size at an earlier age than boys. 
Swenson and Newton (1955) and Wieder 
and Noller (1950, 1953) reported that girls 
seem to attain earlier than boys a sexual 
definition of self as measured by the fre- 
quency with which they draw a figure of 
the same sex as self when asked to draw a 
picture of a person. They noted also that 
girls earlier incorporated details into their 
drawings which clearly distinguished the 


sex of the figure. Machover (1953) after 
analyzing the drawings of 1,000 children 
from ages 5-11 indicated that girls seemed 
to have less difficulty than boys in evolving 
a comfortable body concept. 

It is possible, then, that the relatively 
greater boundary definiteness exhibited by 
the women in the present study represents 
a clearer articulation of the body con- 
cept. Perhaps women exceed men in the 
clarity with which they perceive their 
bodies as differentiated and individualized. 
One could argue that the culture encour- 
ages the female to be more interested in 
her body than it does the man. Also, her 
role as a woman is more explicitly identi- 
fied with her body and its functioning than 
is true of the man. The man’s role and 
status are typically defined in terms of his 
accomplishments and attainments rather 
than in terms of his body attributes, but 
for the woman her role is still largely de- 
fined in relation to the attractiveness of her 
body to the male and her ability to bear 
children. She learns rather early that her 
body will be her most important means for 
the attamment of a meaningful role. It is 
true that the male is given various messages 
about the importance of having a strong 
masculine body, but it becomes evident to 
him that his success as a man will have 
little to do in the long run with his body 
attributes. Only an athlete can see a di- 
rect equation between his body strength 
and success in life. A woman probably more 
nearly equates self with body. She has a 
clearer concept than a man of the role her 
body will play in her life. It is quite 
apropos to point out further that one of the 
prime eventual goals of most women in- 
volves the conversion of her body into a 
“container” or protective enclosure for the 
production of children. Does not the suc- 
cessful conceptualization of one’s body as 
a containing, protective form necessarily 
mean that it must be experienced as hay- 
ing clear and dependable boundaries? 


Stupy 4 


Differential Modes of Body Awareness 


It has been proposed that individuals dif- 
fer in general awareness of their own 
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bodies. One may picture each person as 
distributing his attention between his body 
and its environs. At one pole are those 
who are intensely preoccupied with their 
own body sensations; whereas at the oppo- 
site pole are others who seem to have little 
awareness of their bodies. In a previous 
study a technique for measuring body 
awareness (body prominence) was de- 
scribed. It is based on the frequency with 
which an individual refers to his own body 
when a sample is taken of what lies within 
his immediate awareness (Fisher, 1964). A 
body prominence score derived from such a 
sample has been shown to have a test-retest 
reliability of .59 over an intervening period 
of 3 weeks. It has also proven to be 
significantly correlated with selective 
memory for words referring to the body 
(Fisher, 1964), to be enhanced by condi- 
tions which increase body sensations (e.g., 
ingesting a drug), and to be intensified in 
situations where nonbody stimulation is 
decreased (e.g., when isolated by oneself 
rather than being in a group) .® 

The present project represents an at- 
tempt to confirm certain exploratory ob- 
servations which indicated that men and 
women differ with regard to the factors 
that contribute to the prominence of their 
own bodies in their perceptual fields. The 
specific hypothesis to be evaluated is as 
follows. Body awareness in a woman is 
positively linked with the clarity and defi- 
niteness of her body boundaries. However, 
body awareness in a man is not based upon 
the definiteness of his body boundaries. 
Rather, it is positively correlated with the 
relative salience of the gastrointestinal 
region in his body scheme. Broadly speak- 
ing, this hypothesis suggests that body 
awareness in women is a function of con- 
ditions involving the boundary regions of the 
body; whereas in men it reflects experi- 
ences pertaining to the digestive aspects of 
the body interior. This would, of course, 
imply that body awareness has different 
meaning and consequences in men than it 
does in women. 

The exploratory study which suggested 
this hypothesis and the cross-validating 


3 Author, unpublished data. 


efforts that followed will be presented in 
sequence. 


Study 4A 


Procedure 


As part of a larger project, the following three 
body image measures were administered to the 
groups of subjects: 

1. Body Prominence: The relative prominence 
of the subject’s body in his own perceptual field 
was measured in terms of what lay within his 
awareness at a given time. He was asked in a group 
situation to list on a sheet of paper “ten things 
that you are aware of or conscious of right now.” 
The 10 responses given were scored by summing 
the number of references he made to his own body. 
Such body references were defined so as to include 
explicit body designations (e.g., “My head hurts”), 
temperature or kinesthetic sensations, eating ex- 
periences (e.g., “I would like to eat a piece of 
pie”), and descriptions of one’s own clothing (e.g., 
“My dress is green’). Interscorer agreement for 
two judges for 59 protocols was 95%. The rationale 
for this measurement is that the greater an in- 
dividual’s perceptual focus upon his own body the 
more should his body (or appropriate equivalents) 
find representation in his reports regarding the 
content of his awareness. 

In the present study body-prominence responses 
were sampled from each subject on three different 
occasions with a week intervening between the first 
and second and also the second and third sessions. 
A total score equal to the sum of the three separate 
scores which had been obtained was tabulated. 

2. Barrier score: This index has been described 
in detail above in Study 3. 

8. Body Focus Questionnaire (BFQ): The BFQ 
was developed to obtain information regarding the 
relative prominence of various parts of an individ- 
ual’s body in his body scheme. It attempts to 
ascertain the distribution of the individual’s atten- 
tion to the major aspects of his body. When BFQ 
is administered, the subject is presented with a list 
of 91 paired body areas and given the following 
instructions: 

Turn your attention upon yourself. Below is a 

list in which different areas of your body are 

listed in pairs. In each case circle the area or 
part which is at the moment most clear in 
your awareness. In other words, circle the one 
which at the moment stands out in your atten- 
tion. 
The items included are categorized into nine body 
dimensions. The greater the frequency with which 
the items comprising a particular body dimension 
are selected as “Most clear in awareness” the 
more perceptually prominent is that dimension 
considered to be. 

In the present instance only those 10 items will 
be considered that relate to a comparison of one’s 
stomach with a series of noninternal body areas. 
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TABLE 6 


Cur-SquarE ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIP OF BARRIER ScoRE TO Bopy PROMINENCE 
in MALE AND FEMALE GROUPS 











Barrier score 





> 
Male 











Female 
H le x? H L x? 
; 16 6 9.5* 
Body Prominence = a i iz 15 








Note.—H = above median; L = at median or below. 
*p < .001. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 50 male and 42 female 
college students who were recruited by offering 
them a fee. The median age in both groups was 20. 


Results 


The medians and ranges for the Body 
Prominence, Barrier, and BFQ variables 
were, respectively, in the male group: 7 
(range 1-13), 6 (range 2-13), 5 (range 
1-10). In the female group they were, re- 
spectively, 7 (range 1-14), 7 (range 2-18), 
4 (range 1-10). Relationships between 
Body Prominence and each of the other two 
variables were examined by means of the 
chi square. As shown in Tables 6 and 7, it 
was found that in the female group Body 
Prominence was significantly and_posi- 
tively related to the Barrier score (x? = 
9.5, p < .01, two-tailed test), but not to the 
BFQ stomach score (x? = 1.9, p < .20). 
However, in the male group Body Prom- 
inence had only a chance link with the 
Barrier score and a significant positive one 
with the BFQ stomach score (,? = 5.9, 
p < .02, two-tailed test). Thus, in the 
female sample body awareness seemed to be 


tied in with the degree of definiteness of 
the body image boundary, but did not re- 
late to the relative position of the stomach 
in the hierarchy of attention devoted to 
various body regions. The overall level of 
body awareness of the males appeared to 
be a positive correlate of the amount of 
attention directed to the stomach and was 
apparently not a function of body bound- 
ary conditions. 

It was these first exploratory findings 
which led to the hypothesis regarding dif- 
ference in the process underlying body 
awareness in the two sexes. 


Study 4B 


Procedure 


The Barrier and BFQ stomach scores were 
secured in the same fashion as described in Study 
4A. However, the Body Prominence score was 
obtained by asking the subject to write down 20 
rather than 10 things of which he was aware or 
conscious. 


Subjects 


The experimental population consisted of 112 
women and 109 men who were college students. 


TABLE 7 


Cur-SquarE ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIP OF Bopy PRoMINENCE ScorE TO STOMACH AWARENESS IN 
MALE AND FremMaLe Groupes 


Body Prominence score 














Female 
H L x? H ii na 
Stomach awareness = - 5. 98* " 3 1.9a* 





Note.—H = above median; L = at median or below. 
® Two-tailed test. 
*p < .02 
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The median age in both sex groups was 22. Some of 
the subjects were recruited by offering them a fee, 
but the majority was obtained in the course of 
required testing programs. 


Results 


The Barrier, Body Prominence, and 
BFQ medians in the male group were, re- 
spectively, 6 (range 0-14), 3 (range 0-10), 
and 5 (range 1-10). In the female group 
the respective medians were 7 (range 0-15), 
3 (range 0-11), and 5 (range 1-10). 

Once again the Body Prominence score 
was significantly and positively related to 
the Barrier score in women (x? = 4.0, 
p = .02, one-tailed test), but had only a 
chance association with the Barrier score 
in men. 

However, while Body Prominence was, 
as predicted, not related to the BFQ stom- 
ach score in women, it also proved, contrary 
to prediction, to have only a chance rela- 
tionship to BFQ stomach in men. 


Study 4C 


Procedure 


Only the Body Prominence and BFQ scores 
were obtained in order to evaluate further the fact 
that, contrary to prediction, they were not posi- 
tively related in the male group in Study 4B. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 34 men and 50 women who 
were college students. They were tested during 
regular psychology class sessions. The median age 
was 20. 


Results 


The median Body Prominence and BFQ 
scores in the male group were, respectively, 
4 (range 0-8) and 5 (range 0-10). In the 
female group the respective values were 3 
(range 1-11) and 4 (range 0-10). 

The data were, in this instance, clearly 
supportive of the hypothesis. Thus, in the 
male group Body Prominence and BFQ 
stomach were correlated .34 (rho) which 
is significant at the .05 level (one-tailed 
test). The relationship for the females was 
of a chance order, as was expected. 


Study 4D 


Procedure 


The Body Prominence, Barrier, and BFQ 
stomach scores were obtained by the same methods 
outlined in Study 2. 


Subjects 


Forty-nine men and 74 women participated. 
They were college students with a median age of 
21. They were primarily recruited by testing 
scheduled psychology classes. 


Results 


The Prominence, Barrier, and BFQ 
scores in the male group were, respectively, 
as follows: 2 (range 0-9), 5 (range 2-12), 
and 5 (range 0-10). In the female group 
they were, respectively, 2 (range 0-10), 6 
(range 2-15), and 5 (range 0-10). 

Analysis of the data indicated that 
Body Prominence was positively and sig- 
nificantly related to the Barrier score in 
the female group (x? = 5.6, p < .01, one- 
tailed test), but not in the male group. As 
predicted, no relationship was found be- 
tween Body Prominence and BFQ stomach 
for the females, but, contrary to prediction, 
no relationship was also found for the 
males. 


Study 4H 


Procedure 


The BFQ scores were obtained in the usual 
fashion. However, when the Body Prominence 
procedure was administered, the subject was asked 
to give 10 rather than 20 responses. 


Subjects 


The subjects were 21 men and 21 women who 
were relatives of patients hospitalized in a psy- 
chiatric hospital. The median age in the male 
group was 29 years, and the average educational 
level 10 years. In the female group the average 
age was 32 years, and the average educational 
level 11 years. 


Results 


The median Body Prominence and BFQ 
scores in the male group were, respectively, 
2 (range 0-8) and 5 (range 0-8). In the 
female group the respective medians were 
2 (range 0-7) and 5 (range 0-9). 

As predicted, no relation between the 
Barrier and Body Prominence scores was 
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found in the male sample, but a significant 
rho of .46 (p < .05, one-tailed test) was 
found in the female group. 


Study 4F 


The difficulty in obtaining consistent, 
predicted differences between the sexes with 
regard to the relationship of the BFQ 
stomach score to Body Prominence led to 
the development of another approach to 
this issue. It was decided to make use of 
selective memory for words pertaining to a 
given body region as an index of the prom- 
inence of that region in the body scheme. 
The rationale for this procedure was pro- 
vided by previous studies in which it was 
actually shown that there is a positive re- 
lationship between the degree to which an 
individual directs his attention to a given 
region of his body and the degree to which 
he demonstrates selectively superior recall 
for references to that region when he 
learns a list of body terms. Thus, in one 
study (Fisher & Fisher, 1964) it was found 
that the more a subject is aware of the 
boundary regions (viz., skin and muscle) of 
his body rather than its interior sectors 
the more he manifests superior memory for 
words pertaining to body exterior sensa- 
tions (e.g., skin itch, muscle ache) as con- 
trasted to words designating interior sen- 
sations (e.g., heart beat, stomach ache). 
Relatedly, it was ascertained in another 
project (Fisher, 1964) that the greater the 
attention focused by an individual upon his 
own body in relation to other objects in his 
perceptual field the more he selectively re- 
calls words with body meaning rather than 
words without body implications. 

It was anticipated that if the hypothesis 
were correct that body awareness is linked 
to gastrointestinal sensation in men but 
not in women, there should be a significant 
positive relationship in men between body 
prominence and selective superior recall 
for body areas related to gastrointestinal 
functioning. However, such a relationship 
should not be found in women. 


Procedure 


Selective recall for references to gastrointestinal 
body areas was measured in the following fashion. 


A list of 20 words pertaining to the body was 
compiled which follows: SPINE, THROAT, GUT, BRAIN, 
JOINT, STOMACH, LUNGS, SALIVA, LIVER, LIPS, MOUTH, 
BLOOD, KIDNEY, TONGUE, HEART, INTESTINE, GUMS, 
BLADDER, TEETH, SKULL. Ten of the words refer 
either directly or indirectly to body areas involved 
in the intake and digestion of food. The other 10 
words designate body areas not related to such 
digestive processes. Both sets of words are of the 
same average length and randomly assigned to 
positions in the list. Selective recall was evaluated 
by telling the subjects (in groups of three to five) 
that they were to be shown a list of words which 
they were to study. The list was exposed for 1 
minute and removed from view. Then a 5-minute 
period was provided for the subjects to write 
on a sheet of paper as many of the words as they 
could remember. The words recalled were scored 
by summing those with nutritive references and 
subtracting the sum of those without such refer- 
ences. Thus, the more positive the score the greater 
the proportion of nutritive body areas recalled. 

Body Prominence was measured in the usual 
fashion and the subjects were instructed to give 
20 responses. 


Subjects 


Two samples were evaluated. Sample 1 consisted 
of 58 men and 32 women whose median age was 
20. Sample 2 was comprised of 55 men and 28 
women. All subjects were college students (median 
age 20). 


Results 


In Sample 1 the median Body Promi- 
nence score for men was 3 (range 0-10) and 
the median memory score was 0 (range —5 
thru 5). The respective medians in the 
female group were 3 (range 0-8) and 0 
(range —3 thru 4). 

The results in the male group are sig- 
nificantly in the expected direction (x? = 
3.2, p < .05, one-tailed test). The greater 
the male subject’s awareness of his body 
the more likely he is to show selectively 
superior recall for body areas involved in 
the nutritive-digestive process. Also, as 
predicted, only a chance relationship 
turned up in the female group between 
Body Prominence and oral memory. 

In Sample 2 the median Body Promi- 
nence score in the male group was 8 (range 
0-9) and the median oral memory score 
was 0 (range —4 thru 4). The respective 
medians in the female group were 3 
(range 0-10) and 0 (range —5 thru 5). 

The results for Sample 2 were of the 
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same order as observed in Sample 1. Thus, 
a rho correlation of .27 (p < .05, one- 
tailed test) was found between Body 
Prominence and degree of superior recall 
for the nutritive-digestive words. In the 
female group the relationship was .12, 
which is of a chance order. 


Discussion of Overall Results 


Several studies have been presented 
dealing with the hypothesis under con- 
sideration. That aspect of the hypothesis 
which states that Body Prominence is 
positively linked to boundary definiteness 
in women but not in men is well supported 
by the data. In four different samples this 
pattern of interrelationship has been sig- 
nificantly demonstrated. However, it has 
been more difficult to establish that Body 
Prominence in men is linked with degree of 
awareness of nutritive-gastrointestinal 
areas. While two studies indicated a sig- 
nificant positive link between Body Promi- 
nence and BFQ stomach in men, there were 
also two others in which this could not be 
shown. When the technique involving se- 
lective memory for _ nutritive-digestive 
terms was applied, consistent support for 
the hypothesis did emerge. The more a man 
is aware of his body the more likely he is 
to display selectively good recall for nutri- 
tive-digestive words. This is not true in 
women. 

What are the prime implications of the 
findings? They do indicate that intensity 
of body awareness is founded upon differ- 
ent classes of variables in women and 
men. In women, awareness of one’s body is 
related to the clarity of one’s body bound- 
aries. Whereas in men, a more important 
contribution to body awareness is made by 
the nutritive-digestive aspects of one’s 
body scheme. The fact that body aware- 
ness in women is a function of boundary 
definiteness may be most meaningfully 
interpreted within the context of previous 
work which had dealt with boundary 
phenomena in terms of the Barrier score. 
There are considerable data which portray 
the person with definite body image 
boundaries as goal oriented, self-steering, 


and possessed of an articulated sense of 
identity. Clear-cut boundaries seem to be 
accompanied by the ability to behave as 
a well-individuated person. From this per- 
spective, it would appear that degree of 
body awareness in women, which is posi- 
tively related to boundary definiteness, is 
an expression of individuation and differ- 
entiation. The woman who is relatively 
highly aware of her body may be viewed 
as one who expresses herself with a clear 
sense of self-identity. Her body awareness 
is perhaps one manifestation of her clear- 
cut differentiation from her environs. Con- 
trastingly, the woman with relatively little 
body awareness may be characterized as 
being only a hazily defined individual. 

The picture seems to be quite different 
for men. Body awareness is not related to 
boundary definiteness, but rather to the 
prominence of the nutritive-digestive areas 
in the body scheme. This means that the 
man who is most aware of his body is also 
the one who is most focused upon his stom- 
ach, gut, and related accessory sectors. 
Thus, a man’s degree of individuation 
would not appear to have a part in his 
body awareness. It is difficult to know what 
specific significance to attach to the role 
that the gastrointestinal system seems to 
play in a man’s level of body awareness. 
Most previous observations and specula- 
tions concerning gastrointestinal aware- 
ness (Blum, 1949; Fenichel, 1945; Freud, 
1938) have been inclined to adopt a view 
which associates such awareness with oral 
impulses striving for expression or with 
traits of the “oral character.” The man 
with high body awareness would then 
presumably be one who is _ unusually 
interested in incorporating things and 
finding adequate sources of ‘“‘supplies” and 
gratification. This is an interesting possi- 
bility that further studies should be able to 
test. 

It is perhaps not going too far beyond the 
facts to say that the data indicate that 
in women degree of body awareness is 
correlated with indicators of personal ma- 
turity (viz., individuality and _ self-steer- 
ing). However, in men it is related to vari- 
ables (i.e., oral preoccupation) which 
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probably have connotations of imma- 
turity. This difference could be specula- 
tively related to the contrasting attitudes 
which one finds in Western culture toward 
body awareness in men and women. The 
socialization of the female child empha- 
sizes a conscious concern with how her 
body impresses others. She is expected to 
devote considerable attention to adorning 
and shaping her body to make it attrac- 
tive and to communicate her sexual inter- 
ests. This is a normal and an important 
aspect of learning the role of a woman. 
However, the boy, while expected to de- 
velop muscular strength and agility, is not 
encouraged to attend to his body in this 
self-conscious manner, particularly as a 
potential object of display and attrac- 
tiveness. It is interesting in this respect 
that Van Lennep (1957) has found that 
typically girls show an increasing con- 
cern with body themes in Thematic-Ap- 
perception-Test stories as they mature 
beyond adolescence, whereas boys manifest 
a decreasing degree of such concern. 
Relatedly, Harlow (1951) reported that 
men who devoted special attention to 
building up their bodies by means of 
weight lifting were likely to be insecure 
and in considerable conflict about being 
heterosexually expressive. 


Stupy 5 


Response to Body Distortion 


The findings from the boundary and 
body prominence studies implied that 
women have less difficulty than men in 
dealing with the whole problem of body 
awareness and arriving at a view of their 
bodies as distinct articulated entities. 
There was the implication that women 
have body concepts which are more closely 
linked to their identities and therefore 
more meaningful to them. Within this 
framework, two hypotheses were formu- 
lated which propose relatively greater 
stability for the female body image. 

It was first hypothesized that women 
have a clearer concept than men of the 
sexual identity of their bodies. That is, 
they are presumed to have a clearer con- 


cept of their body attributes as congruent 
with a specific life role. If so, it should fol- 
low that they would be less confused or 
disturbed than men when _ perceiving 
themselves in a situation designed to intro- 
duce ambiguity concerning the sexual 
attributes of their appearance. 

Secondly, it was conjectured that women 
are more accepting than men of the im- 
mediate structure and configuration of 
their bodies. Therefore, it was logical to 
predict that they would be less likely 
than men to perceive gross alterations in 
their apparent body proportions as having 
positive or enhancing value. That is, women 
were presumed to have less need to seize 
upon arbitrary externally imposed changes 
in their body configurations as repre- 
senting a shift toward some _ idealized 
standard. 


Study 5A 


This study was concerned with the 
first hypothesis regarding male-female 
differences in responses to alteration in the 
sex of one’s appearance. It was considered 
that the more insecure an individual is 
about the sexual identity of his body the 
greater will be his anxiety and disturbance 
when confronted with images of himself 
that are ambiguous with regard to sexual 
categorization. If men are more insecure 
than women about their sexual identity, 
they should be characterized by signs of 
relatively greater anxiety when  con- 
fronted by a situation which introduces 
contradictions regarding the sex of one’s 
appearance. 


Procedure 


In order to test this formulation, each subject 
was asked to describe his own mirror image while 
wearing a series of male and female masks. The 
subject was brought into a totally dark room and 
placed 4 feet from a full-length mirror. He was 
told to keep his eyes closed until a signal was 
given. He was further told that a series of masks 
would be placed upon his face and that each time 
he was asked to open his eyes he would have a 
very brief glimpse of his masked appearance in a 
mirror. His task was to examine his image until it 
was no longer visible, then he was to close his eyes 
and describe in as much detail as possible the ap- 
pearance of his masked face. The subject was given 
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a verbal preparatory signal (“Get ready”) 1 second 
before he was to open his eyes and then two lights 
(75 watt) were turned on for 1 second by a timer. 
Simultaneously with the turning on of the illumina- 
tion the subject was given a signal to open his 
eyes. Eight different rubber masks were placed 
upon the subject’s face. Four were male and four 
female and were presented in random order. They 
were chosen so that their sex characteristics were 
clearly evident. When the subject described the ap- 
pearance of his masked face, his words were 
written down as verbatim as possible. 

Scoring of the subject’s descriptions was entirely 
concerned with the correctness of his identification 
of the sex of each mask. The total number of 
misidentifications was tabulated. This total could 
range theoretically from 0 to 8. 

It was presumed that confrontation with a situa- 
tion in which the sex of one’s appearance could 
unpredictably vary would create a threat to the 
subject in proportion to his own insecurity about 
his sex attributes. Further, it was expected that the 
more intense the threat to the subject the greater 
the likelihood that he would experience anxiety of 
sufficient magnitude to interfere with the accurate 
perception of the sex characteristics of the masks. 
In terms of the hypothesis, this meant that men 
should make more errors than women in identify- 
ing the sex attributes of the masks. 


Subjects 


Two separate samples of subjects were studied. 
Sample 1 consisted of 63 subjects (30 male, 33 
female), and Sample 2 was comprised of 78 sub- 
jects (29 male, 49 female). All were college students 
recruited by payment of a fee. Median age in both 
samples was 20. 


Results 


Sample 1. The median number of sex 
misidentifications in the male group was 3 
(range 0-4) and in the female group 1 
(range 0-2). As shown in Table 8, a chi- 
square analysis confirmed the prediction 
that the male subjects would report a 
larger number of sex misidentifications 
than the female subjects (x? = 25.2, p < 
001). 


Sample 2. The median for sex misidenti- 
fications in the male group was 2 (range 
1-3) and in the female group 1 (range 
0-4). When the data in this cross-valida- 
tion sample were examined by means of 
the chi square sex misidentifications 
proved to be significantly more frequent in 
the male than female groups (x? = 7.4, 
p< OOM: 

It should be noted that an analysis of 
the specific types of misidentification 
errors in Samples 1 and 2 did not reveal 
any significant trends for these errors to 
cluster on masks of the same sex or oppo- 
site sex as the subjects. 


Discussion 


The differentiation between the men and 
women in number of sex misidentification 
errors was surprisingly sharp in two 
different samples. Men seem less able than 
women to make valid discriminations be- 
tween male and female sex attributes 
under the conditions set up in the present 
experiment. It must, of course, be ac- 
knowledged that the fact that the subjects 
responded to masks on their own faces does 
not insure that they identified them with 
their own appearance. The same results 
could perhaps have been obtained from 
reactions to the masks had they not been 
on the subject’s own face. However, the 
fact must be considered that although a 
multitude of studies have been done of sex 
differences in responding to many kinds of 
pictures and blots, none have ever indi- 
cated that men are less successful than 
women in making valid distinctions be- 
tween that which is male and female. In 
any case, whether the results of the present 
study could be duplicated with masks not 
worn by the subject the basic fact would 




















TABLE 8 
Cut-SQuarRE ANALYSIS OF SEX DIFFERENCES IN MISIDENTIFICATIONS OF MASKS IN SAMPLES 1 AND 2 
Sample 1 Sample 2 
Male Female x? Male Female x? 
ay: ; 2 H Pa Died 18 15 Wa 
Sex misidentifications L 3 24 ri 34 


Note.—H = above median; L = at median or below. 
*p <.001. 
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remain that men evidence more disturb- 
ance than women in making the male- 
female discriminations required. One should 
also note that the relatively greater num- 
ber of errors made by the men in this 
unstructured situation is opposite to the 
usual finding that women make more errors 
than men in vaguely defined judgmental 
situations (e.g.,Witkin et al., 1954). 


Study 5B 
The hypothesis was examined that 
women are more accepting than men of 
their immediate body attributes and 


therefore less likely to interpret gross 
alterations in their appearance as repre- 
senting “improvement” in the direction of 
some idealized standard. Stated in another 
way, it was expected that men would ex- 
ceed women in reading desirable implica- 
tions into visual transformations of their 
bodies. This hypothesis was derived, first of 
all, from the already stated view that a 
woman feels more secure about, and basi- 
cally accepting of, her body than a man 
because she can more clearly relate its 
attributes to her primary social role. 
Secondly, it was considered that women 
devote a good deal of energy to experi- 
menting with cosmetics and various types 
of clothing in an effort to arrive at a “best 
appearance,” whereas men are restricted 
by custom to a minimum of such experi- 
mentation. Thus, women have a greater 
opportunity than men to “act out” their 
fantasies about how they would like to 
look to others. This would provide them 
with a more realistic experiential basis for 
deciding what improves their appearance. 
Also, it would mean that they would have 
fewer unexpressed impulses relating to the 
alteration of their appearance, and there- 
fore would have less need to capitalize on 
wishful opportunities for transformation of 
their bodies. 


Procedure 


In order to provide subjects with an opportunity 
to react to gross alterations in their appearance 
they were asked to stand 4 feet from a full-length 
mirror and to view themselves while wearing lenses 
that changed their apparent proportions. One set 
of lenses was designed to produce obvious lengthen- 


ing of the vertical axis of the body. They con- 
sisted of a pair of equivalent meridional afocal 
iseikonic lenses of 14% magnification (right eye 
and left eye—14% [M = 1.20] meridional afocal 
lenses at axis 180°). Their overall effect was to 
make the subject look taller and thinner. A sec- 
ond set of lenses was used which produced obvious 
widening in the horizontal axis. They were com- 
prised of a pair of equivalent meridional afocal 
iseikonic lenses, of 14% magnification (right eye 
and left eye—14% [M = 1.20] meridional afocal 
lenses at axis 90°). Generally, they confronted 
the subject with an image of himself which was 
shorter and wider than usual. 

The subject was instructed to observe his mirror 
image and to describe the ways in which it ap- 
peared to be altered. Upon completion of his 
description which was written down as verbatim 
as possible, he was asked to imagine the kind of 
person his altered appearance made him resemble. 
Responses were obtained first for the vertically 
and then for the horizontally distorting lenses. 

The protocols were scored by rating the sub- 
ject’s description of his altered appearance as favor- 
able or not favorable. Two judges who had no 
knowledge of the hypothesis under consideration 
attained 86% agreement in their classification of 
the responses for the total sample. Disagreements 
were later resolved by joint discussion. 

Examples of responses judged as favorable are 
as follows: Abraham Lincoln, movie star, agile, 
athletic, like a model, tall and slim. The following 
are illustrative of responses judged as unfavorable: 
lazy, fat, clown, weak, old maid. 


Subjects 


There were 81 subjects (31 men, 50 women). 
They were college students whose median age was 
20 years. 


Results 


Without exception, all subjects detected 
the lengthening impact of the vertical 
lenses and the widening effect of the hori- 
zontal lenses. However, there were many 
individual differences in the interpreta- 
tions that were placed upon these changes. 
Some subjects greeted them as highly de- 
sirable (“I wish I looked like that”), 
whereas others rejected them as “ugly” and 
alien. 

As can be seen in Table 9, the men were 
significantly more often approving than 
the women of the changes they observed in 
their mirror images. The differences were 
highly significant for both the vertical 
(p < .001) and horizontal (p < .001) 
conditions. It was the men who seemed to 
be intrigued with the potential improve- 
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TABLE 9 


Cur-SquarEe ANALYSIS OF SEX DIFFERENCES IN RESPONSE TO VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL LENS-INDUCED 
CHANGES IN Mirror IMAGE 











Vertical Horizontal 
Male Female x? Male Female x? 
Favorable 19 62 20.8* 17> 11 ia 
Other 12 42 11 39 








* Only 48 female subjects are reported because 2 did not participate in the vertical distortion task. 
Only 28 male subjects are reported because 3 did not participate in the horizontal distortion task. 
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ment in body form suggested by the novel 
mirror image. Typically, this potential im- 
provement was defined in terms of greater 
strength or forcefulness. 


Discussion 


The sex misidentification data and the 
results from the lens distortion procedures 
were congruent with the view that women 
have a more clearly articulated body con- 
cept than men. The sex misidentification 
data are rather unequivocal. However, one 
could debate an alternative explanation for 
the lens findings. Is it possible that the 
women, in rejecting the lens changes, were 
actually evidencing anxiety about perceiv- 
ing gross alterations in their appearances? 
Perhaps the more favorable attitude of the 
men toward such alterations was indicative 
of their ease in accommodating to them? 
These possibilities cannot be dismissed, but 
they are contradicted by the fact that 
women are generally more daring and less 
embarrassed than men in exhibiting them- 
selves publically in novel clothes styles. It 
should also be pointed out that the favor- 
able reactions of the men to their altered 
images occurred whether these alterations 
involved becoming taller and thinner or 
shorter and wider. That is, even though the 
two classes of alteration were directly 
opposite in character they both evoked 
favorable reactions from the men. This 
appears to be an expression of a diffuse set 
rather than of a discriminating openness to 
new body experiences. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


A number of categories of sex differ- 
entiation in body concept have been ex- 


plored. It was intended to demonstrate 
that in addition to sex differences involving 
the so-called phallic-nonphallic dimension 
which has been described there are other 
differences that are perhaps linked with 
the cultural roles assigned to the male and 
female. Evidence has been presented that 
women have more anxiety and uncertainty 
about their legs than men, and it was suc- 
cessfully predicted from this fact that their 
legs would be relatively less activated (in 
terms of skin resistance level) than those of 
men. The theory was offered that such leg 
differences in the body scheme are a func- 
tion of the fact that women are made to 
feel that mobility and movement, which are 
of course closely associated with one’s legs, 
have potentially dangerous consequences. 
Data were also presented that indicate a 
small but consistent tendency for women 
to experience their body boundaries as 
more definite and articulated than do men. 
A possible explanation for this finding was 
formulated in terms of the idea that the 
culture spells out clearly for the woman 
how her body is related to the fulfillment 
of her principal life goals, whereas the man 
finds it difficult to associate his body 
attributes with what is required of him 
for success and attainment. That is, wo- 
men have clearer criteria for conceptualiz- 
ing their bodies as psychological objects. 
Additional support for this view was offered 
by findings which demonstrated that men 
are more disturbed than women when per- 
ceiving their mirror images in a situation 
which introduces conflict as to the sex at- 
tributes of their appearance. In still an- 
other study it was shown that whereas de- 
gree of body awareness in women is linked 
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with the definiteness of the body image 
boundary, it seems in men to reflect the 
prominence of gastrointestinal experiences. 
This implies that body awareness is a more 
mature manifestation in the female than 
in the male. Perhaps this is a function of 
the fact that it is an expected part of the 
female’s role to focus attention upon her 
body. For a woman not to be “body aware” 
is to signal lack of femininity. By contrast, 
men are expected to be muted in the dis- 
play and awareness of their bodies. Cur- 
rent standards of mature and _ successful 
male behavior do not assign much signifi- 
cance to body awareness, as such. 

The studies just reviewed suggest that 
there exists a spectrum of sex differences in 
body concept which is related not only to 
obvious matters of anatomy but also to 
particular cultural definitions of mascu- 
linity and femininity. It is likely that each 
culture’s arbitrary concepts of mascu- 
linity-femininity may result in specific 
sex differences in body image. Thus, in a 
culture which emphasized female mobility 
and male passivity there might be a re- 
versal of the present findings which indicate 
that anxiety about the leg region is greater 
in women than in men. Or in a setting 
where masculinity was primarily expressed 
via display of body strength and agility 
(e.g., as might be true of a warrior) body 
awareness in the male might prove not to 
be related to gastrointestinal sensations 
but rather to the degree of articulation of 
his body boundary. 

This perspective which relates sex dif- 
ferences in body concept to the values of 
the culture is a logical derivative of a 
position outlined elsewhere (Fisher & 
Cleveland, 1958) which proposes that an 
individual’s body attitudes reflect in body 
terms the important values and identifica- 
tions he has evolved. From this view a 
man’s concept of his body size might be 
significantly influenced by the degree to 
which he is identified with an inferior de- 
preciated role. Or his degree of awareness 
of his mouth might be an expression of at- 
titudes he has learned about incorporating. 
Quite analogously, members of each sex 


may adopt specific attitudes toward their 
bodies which mirror the division of func- 
tion and status for the sexes typifying their 
particular culture. 

The point should be made that the over- 
all data do not demonstrate a generalized 
superiority in body concept for men. 
There has been a tendency in terms of 
Freud’s speculations and Witkin’s observa- 
tions to assume that men display better 
integration and more effective organization 
of the body image than do women. How- 
ever, the present results raise the opposite 
possibility that in many ways women 
have less difficulty than men in making 
psychological sense of their bodies. 

It is not farfetched to speculate that the 
sex differences in body concept which have 
been discovered may provide useful leads 
and methods for studying sex-role prob- 
lems within each sex. There has been little 
success in finding dependable techniques 
for measuring degree of masculinity or femi- 
ninity. It is possible that measures based 
on body feelings and attitudes are par- 
ticularly sensitive to the masculinity- 
femininity dimension. Thus, an evaluation 
of how an individual regards certain areas 
of his body or his reactions to the percep- 
tual alteration of his body may prove to be 
sensitive indicators of the kind of sex role 
he has learned. 


SUMMARY 


A series of studies has been presented 
designed to examine sex differences in body 
perception and body concept not directly 
related to phallic-nonphallic distinctions. 
The following were the principal findings: 

1. Men proved to be more receptive than 
women to the perception of aniseikonically 
induced alterations in the appearance of 
their legs. This was supportive of findings 
reported by Wittreich and Grace and may 
be interpreted as congruent with the view 
that women have relatively high anxiety 
about their legs as a consequence of the 
negative view taken by the culture toward 
mobility in space by the female. 

2. The demonstration of such a_ sex 
difference in aniseikonic perception of 
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one’s legs suggested that women are in- 
clined to minimize the prominence of their 
legs in the body scheme. This, in turn, 
resulted in the prediction that females 
would be characterized by relatively less 
physiological activation of the legs (in 
relation to an upper body sector) than 
would men. The hypothesis was confirmed 
in adult subjects, but only partially sup- 
ported in a group of children. 

3. Assumptions regarding the superiority 
of the male to the female in body concept 
were contradicted by the finding that 
women obtain significantly higher Barrier, 
lower Penetration, and higher Barrier 
minus Penetration scores than men. Women 
appear to have a more distinct concept of 
their body boundaries than men. 

4. It was further shown that for women 
the prominence of one’s own body in the 
perceptual field is significantly and posi- 
tively linked with boundary definiteness, 
whereas for men it proved to be positively 
related to degree of awareness of gastro- 
intestinal sensations. These findings indi- 
cate that body awareness is a resultant of 
different variables in men and women and 
also imply that it is more likely to be as- 


sociated with a clearly articulated identity 
in the latter. 

5. The fact that the data did not seem 
to support the usual suppositions about 
men having a more clearly defined and 
stable body concept than women stimu- 
lated two other studies of the issue. One 
demonstrated in two different samples of 
subjects that men make more errors than 
women in identifying the sexes of masks 
worn on their own faces in an ambiguous 
setting. A second indicated, as predicted, 
that men were more likely than women to 
interpret lens-induced changes in the verti- 
cal and horizontal axes of their mirror 
images as improvements upon their actual 
appearance. The data from these two 
studies seem to portray women as having a 
more individuated and meaningful body 
concept than men. 

The overall results indicate that males 
and females do differ with regard to a 
number of body-image dimensions which 
are not directly related to the phallic- 
nonphallic distinction. In addition, they 
provide converging lines of evidence which 
suggest that the female may have a more 
definite and stable concept of her body 
than the male. 
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